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The campaign of Alexios Philanthropenos in Asia Minor, and 
his subsequent rebellion and punishment were among the most 
dramatic events in the Byzantine Empire in the 1290s. When first 
he assumed the responsibilities of a general and doux of the 
Thrakesion theme,’ Alexios was the great hope of the Emperor, 
Andronikos II, and of the population of Asia Minor. With his 
army, the general soon achieved spectacular victories in the 
Maeander valley. The Turks of the area were defeated, the Greek 
population took heart, deserted cities and villages were 
repopulated; he was able to send back to Constantinople the 
spoils of war, gold and silver and corn, and many captives.” 
Large numbers of Turks, pressed on the other side by the 
Mongols, preferred to join Philanthropenos’ army, and came to 
form a substantial part of it. To his own followers he gave a 
considerable portion of the spoils, and this too spurred them on 
to greater victories. The local population, having at last found 
a defender, joined him and gave him their loyalty.’ At 
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Constantinople, the Emperor and Philanthropenos’ friends 
rejoiced at the success of the young and brilliant general. 

Yet, ina short while, Philanthropenos had been pushed into 
rebellion; it took a series of military actions and betrayals before 
he could be defeated; he was blinded, at Christmas 1295, by his 
own Cretan soldiers. The Emperor was so disappointed that, we 
are told, from then on ‘he suspected all the Romans’ .* 

Dramatic and important though these events were, especially 
for the history of Asia Minor, the record of them is scanty 
and confusing. The major source, Pachymeres, wrote from 

Constantinople, and after the event. He gives a telescoped 
account of the campaign and the rebellion. The other major 
source consists of a number of letters by the monk Maximos 
Planoudes to Philanthropenos and to his relative by marriage, 
Melchisedek Akropolites. Planoudes, one of the most 
interesting scholars of the period, was not as involved in politics 
as were Theodore Metochites and Nikephoros Choumnos. He 
was, nevertheless, interested in Asia Minor, his native land, and 
he moved in court circles. He was also a friend of 
Philanthropenos, following the campaign as best he could. 

For these reasons, his letters to Philanthropenos and 
Melchisedek are an important source for the campaign. 
Unfortunately, they have not been accurately dated, and by this 
their worth is diminished. The editor of the letters, M. Treu, 
tried to date them, but he did not use the internal evidence 
adequately or consistently. Furthermore, the general chron- 
ology of the 1290s, depending as it does on the notoriously 
elusive Pachymeres, had not been established at the time of 
Treu’s edition. We now have several chronological guides, as 
well as some new sources, which help us to date these letters.’ 
In this short paper, I will attempt to ascribe approximate or 
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precise dates to some of Planoudes’ letters; it will then become 
possible to discuss somewhat more specifically Philanthropenos’ 
activities in Asia Minor. 

The two termini of Philanthropenos’ activities are established 
by two distinct texts. A short chronicle preserves the notice: èv 
éreil cwd, uaptio R, HA@ev ó miyxépvnc; a second version states, 
ete cwe étupAdOn ó niyxépvne. The latter date is also attested by 
Pachymeres, who establishes that Philanthropenos was blinded 
on 25 December 1295.° As for the first date, it is the only precise 
indication we have of the beginning of Philanthropenos’ 
activities. The chronicle is a very short one, with a total of six 
chronological indications, but seems to be quite accurate, since 
all the other information it provides is correct.’ It might be 
added that Pachymeres, discussing the campaign of Philan- 
thropenos from the vantage point of the rebellion, states that 
‘the pinkernes had had the rule (of part of Asia Minor) for 
years ’.'° Thus, unless new sources are discovered which indicate 
otherwise, we must accept the spring of 1293 as the time in which 
Philanthropenos’ commission in Asia Minor began. 

If this is so, then it must be noted that Andronicus II did not 
‘send’ Philanthropenos to Asia Minor; the Emperor himself was 


Verpeaux, ‘Notes chronologiques sur les livres II et III du De Andronico 
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1975]), p. 194. In his ‘Zur Geschichte Philadelpheias im 14. Jahrhundert 
(1293—1390), OCP, XXXV (1969), 378, and in the Studien, pp. 181-5, 207, 
Schreiner reads the first notice as èv éret cad, yapti A’, érupAdOn ó miyxépyne. | 
assume that the reading in the Kletnchroniken is the correct one. A question may 
be raised about the word #A@ev. If this is a Gallipoli chronicle, as Schreiner 
suggests, then Philanthropenos must have ‘come’ to Gallipoli, or that genera! 
area, in 1293. The chronicle uses the word 4A@ev once again, and incorrectly. It 
says that Rocafort ‘came’ to the West in the year 1307, when in fact, from the 
point of Gallipoli, Rocafort went to Macedonia in that year. It is, then, possible 
that the verb ‘came’ was used irresponsibly in both instances. It may, of course, 
be that Philanthropenos did go to Gallipoli, on his way to Asia Minor. 

9. On the other data, see Schreiner, Studien, pp. 186-96. On the notice 
concerning Chalil (èv éret, cwxd v 6 XadvAne), cf. also Laiou, op. cit., p. 232, 
with a slightly different chronology from Schreiner’s. 
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in the eastern provinces since 1290, returning to Constantinople 
only in June 1293.'! The appointment of Philanthropenos is one 
more proof of Andronikos’ deep concern with the Asia Minor 
situation, of which he had first-hand-knowledge. 

The two dates mentioned above also provide the two outside 
termim for Planoudes’ correspondence with Philanthropenos 
and Melchisedek. The first two letters of the series (60 and gg in 
Treu) must have been written soon after Philanthropenos’ 
appointment. In letter 93, probably the earliest one, Planoudes 
rejoices over Alexios’ appointment, and expects it to show that it 
takes special skills to be a good general. Letter 60 expresses the 
writer's hope that soon he will hear of Philanthropenos’ 
victories. He expects the general to surpass his ancestors’ glory 
and prowess. It is clear that the campaign in Asia Minor has not 
yet produced tangible results. These two letters can be fairly 
safely placed in the spring of 1293.” 

The other letters of Planoudes can only be dated in groups. 

Group I: letters 71, 72, 73, 74, 79, 86, 109 (winter 1293-4). 
There is a number of letters which were written during a winter 
and early spring. In letters 71, 72, 73, written to Melchisedek, 
Planoudes claims that he wanted to go to Asia Minor, but that 
the winter was bad, and the trip would have to be postponed 
until spring. Planoudes frequently expressed the desire to travel 
to Asia Minor, but these letters seem to be the first in which such 
a desire is forcefully proclaimed; a little later, he would write 
that he had often in the past spoken of his wish to see his friends 
(79). Letter 74, to Philanthropenos, was clearly written after 
Christmas of that year, for Planoudes indicates that the general 
was expected at Constantinople for the holidays; since this 
happy event did not take place, the writer himself may make the 
trip in the spring. Letter 86 is written to Melchisedek, then in 
‘Ionia’. Planoudes complains of a bad cold which he has had for 
months; he comments on the harshness of the Thracian winter. 
This letter provides the year in which the group must be placed, 
for Planoudes mentions the unlucky embassy of the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Athanasios II, who was sent to Lesser Armenia by 
Andronikos II, but was attacked by pirates on the way and had 
to interrupt his trip. This embassy is datable to 1294, before the 


11. Laiou, op. cit., p. 79 and n. 94. 
12. Cf. Schreiner, ‘Philadelpheia’, 377-9. 
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summer;'® the Planoudes letter further specifies the date, 
placing the embassy in the first months of 1294. The same event 
is mentioned in letter 109 (to Philanthropenos), which must 
have preceded letter 86.!* The whole set of ‘winter’ letters, then, 
was written during the winter of 1293-4. Since these letters do 
not mention any great victories by Philanthropenos, it may be 
assumed as a working hypothesis that no major victories had yet 
been won. 

Group II: letters 77, 78, 98, 99, 90, 94, 101—2 (fall 1294). As the 
first news of the successes of the Roman armies reached 
Planoudes, by way of a letter addressed to him by the general 
himself, the monk wrote his friend exuberantly (letter 77), 
expressing his and the Emperor’s great pleasure at the news. 
Various unnamed Roman forts and cities had been rescued, 
threatened villages were made secure, and, a detail not found 
elsewhere, Achyraous’> was seized from the clutches of the 
enemy. This letter and no. 78 must have been written close 
together; in the second one, Planoudes specifically advises 
Philanthropenos against making peace with the barbarians. In 
another letter, which must have been written later (98), 
Planoudes mentions that the Turks now request peace, and that 
‘there is a time for war and a time for peace’, and that 
Philanthropenos had shown himself equal to both. The same 
letter mentions that, because of the victories, others are now 
able to govern parts of Philanthropenos’ province—a possible 
reference to Malakes, the prokathemenos of Smyrna.'® This letter 
and the next one, to Melchisedek (gg) date from the same 
general period, for reference is made in both to a certain 

13. Laiou, op. cit., p. 55. On Athanasios II, see E. Trapp, Prosopographisches 
Lexikon der Palatologenzeit, I (Vienna, 1976), no. 418, p. 37. 

14. Both letters refer to some parchment that Planoudes had asked for; in 
no. 109 Planoudes complains to Philanthropenos that the parchment had not 
been sent, while in no. 86 he responds to Melchisedek who had complained 
about the statement made in no. 109. 

15. Cf. Ahrweiler, ‘Smyrne’, 73. Planoudes provides the information that 
Alexios’ father, Michael Tarchaneiotes (Laiou, op. cit., p. 81, n. 98), ovv@xice 
Achyraous. This was, of course, an older town, rebuilt by John Comnenus. 
S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of 
Islamization from the Eleventh Through the Fifteenth Century (Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
London, 1971), p. 217. Presumably, Michael Tarchaneiotes rebuilt or 


repopulated the town. 
16. Ahrweiler, ‘Smyrne’, 154. 
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Kassianos, sent by Philanthropenos to study with Planoudes. 
Letter no. 98 includes an epithalamium, written on the occasion of 
the general’s marriage with Theodora, the daughter of 
Constantine Akropolites.!? While there is no independent 
chronological information about this marriage, it may 
nevertheless help us to establish an approximate date for this 
group of letters. In letter 120, Planoudes, having gone to Asia 
Minor and returned, receives the news of the birth of a son 
to Philanthropenos. This letter was certainly written before 
Philanthropenos’ rebellion, and it was equally certainly written 
at least a year after letter 98. Assuming that Philanthropenos 
rebelled around the fall of 1295, the latest probable date for 
letter 98 is the fall of 1294. It would seem, then, that the great 
victories of Philanthropenos to which the above group of letters 
refers, took place in the summer (or, possibly, late spring) of 
1294. A few other letters must be added to this group: nos. go 
and 94 mention the death of Theodora’s young brother, which 
is stated to have taken place very soon after the marriage. The 
information is given here that a fort near Miletus has been 
taken; Miletus is still in enemy hands. In letters 101 and 102, 
Planoudes requests some favours for acquaintances of his. 
Philanthropenos is here seen to be forcibly establishing people 
in the Maeander valley: so, he was already in control of that 
area. Miletus is still under the Turks. 

Group III: letters 105, 106, 107, 110-12, 114 (after 3 April 
1295); 89, 116 (fall 1294); 113 (winter 1294-5). This group of 
letters is characterized by a more enthusiastic tone concerning 
Philanthropenos’ victories, as well as by specific mention and 
approbation of his policies: the peace he made with the Turks, 
the fact that his soldiers are allowed to keep large parts of the 
spoils. Alexios is pronounced to be the master of the Maeander 
valley. He has sent to Constantinople many of the spoils and 
captives of his wars; he has profoundly pleased the Emperor 
through these feats (letters 105, 106, 107, 111, 112). Itis, I think, 
clear, that these letters are subsequent to the ones in group II; 
and it is possible to date them with a certain degree of precision. 

One letter (113) refers not only to Philanthropenos’ great 
victories and the desertion of the Turks to him, but also to a trip 


17. D. M. Nicol, “Constantine Akropolites, A Prosopographical Note’, 
DOP, XIX (1965), 249-54. 
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which Melchisedek had made to Constantinople. Thus, this 
group of letters is connected chronologically with Melchisedek’s 
journey. Letter 114, written to Melchisedek after the latter’s 
return to Asia Minor, includes two important pieces of 
information: that Planoudes was almost asphyxiated from the 
carbon monoxide of his brazier during Lent and that, soon after 
Lent, he was asked by Andronikos II to go to Lesser Armenia on 
an embassy that would be concerned with theological matters. 
This letter, then, was written in the spring of either 1294 or 1295. 
The earlier date is improbable: the letters of 1294 (groups I, II) 
do not mention the Turkish desertions to Philanthropenos, and 
any letter written during that time and discussing an Armenian 
embassy would certainly have referred to the unhappy fate of 
Athanasios II. It follows that this group of letters was written 
soon after Easter (3 April) 1295. 

As for Melchisedek’s trip, that occurred in the winter of 
1294-5. At one point (letter 89), Planoudes wrote asking for 
details of Melchisedek’s arrival, lest winter come and the monk 
did not. Letter 116 also mentions Melchisedek’s expected 
arrival. The fiery monk did not fear the weather: Planoudes, 
comparing him to a migratory bird, says that in the winter he 
was in Thrace, and now, in spring, back in Asia Minor (letter 
110). Unfortunately, Planoudes says nothing of the purpose of 
that journey; he only complains that Melchisedek was angry and 
irascible. When one recalls that, according to Pachymeres, 
Melchisedek was one of the people who incited the general to 
rebel, it is legitimate to wonder whether he undertook this trip 
in order to find support for the rebellion, when it should erupt. 
It is likely that one of the people he saw was his brother and 
Alexios’ father-in-law, Constantine Akropolites. 

The letters in group ITI were written soon after 3 April 1295, 
with three exceptions: letters 89 and 116 were probably written 
in the fall of 1294, while letter 113 was sent while Melchisedek 
was in Constantinople (or Thrace, as Planoudes says), that is, 
sometime during the winter of 1294-5. 

Group IV: letters 118, 120, 117, 119, 61 (summer-—fall 1295). 
There remain three important letters (and two less interesting 
ones) which must have been written within a few months of 
each other. The first (118) suggests once again that Planoudes 
had hoped to see Philanthropenos in Constantinople: still, 
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he is consoled by the thought that the general is engaged in 
the task of making Asia Minor safer with every day that passes. 
It contains the interesting information that Philanthropenos 
had asked to be relieved of his command, but that the Emperor 
refused the request; thus, says the monk, it is as though Alexios 
had been given his authority twice. This statement, which 
is not corroborated by any other source but which must be 
genuine, probably reflects the problems that were already 
appearing in Asia Minor, and the jealousy of Livadarios which 
eventually spelled the downfall of Philanthropenos. Although 
it is not possible to date this letter firmly, it seems either to 
belong to group III, or to have been written sometime after 
that. 

Letter 120 was written to Philanthropenos after Planoudes’ 
trip to Asia Minor. The author, who met Alexios near Tralleis, 
rejoices over the victories won in the Maeander valley and 
beyond; he saw booty collected from the Turks beyond Nyssa; 
he saw prisoners of war, and Turkish soldiers who fought in 
Philanthropenos’ army. He was there when the Byzantines 
defeated a Turk named ‘Salamates’.!8 This man, who lived 
beyond Miletus, attacked a fort near Priene; Philanthropenos 
fought against him, and “chased him to Miletus itself’: D06é nal 
êç MtAntrov avthny didKew ovK OKvnoac Kai NoAAoUc... abtav 
dveidec. 1 think this last phrase indicates that Miletus was still 
under Turkish control. Having returned home, Planoudes 
received news not only of more victories, but also of the birth of 
Alexios’ son. Letter 117, to Melchisedek, refers to Salamates’ 
headquarters, the ‘tomb of Mausolus’, and is, thus, con- 
temporary. 

Letter 119 must have been written shortly after 120, for it 
contains the information that a fort near Miletus (Dyo Bounoi) 
was taken, and that Miletus itself is now back in Byzantine 
hands. Pachymeres too mentions the capture of Dyo Bounoi, 
and connects it with the name of a Turk, Salampakis.'® I think 
that this supports my theory that letter 119 was written after 120. 
For Planoudes specifically says that he was not in Asia Minor 


18. Treu, Planudis epistolae, letter 120, p. 176. 

19. Salamates is called Salampakis by Pachymeres, II, p. 211. P. Wittek, Das 
Fürstentum Mentesche (Istanbul, 1934), pp. 29-30, has identified this as a title cf. 
Schreiner, ‘Philadelpheia’, 382. 
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when this victory was won; it therefore happened after the 
Salamates affair of letter 120. 

Pachymeres indicates that it was soon after this victory that 
Philanthropenos’ soldiers and advisers pushed him into 
rebellion. This is corroborated by our letter 119. For Planoudes 
says here that Philanthropenos ‘was marching toward power 
rather than fighting a battle’: otye uhlov dc nounetwv Kar 
écovotav Hf uayduevoc udynv dtéxeioo. He adds that the general 
had collected from the Turks as much money as would seem 
proper ‘for an Empire, and not a small one’: xai ypnudtov 
dyxov doov etxdoai Baotletac kai tavtn¢ ov uikpadc eivai. We may 
here be at the very first stages of the rebellion, when the general 
had not yet taken irreversible decisions, but when, nevertheless, 
the Emperor’s name was no longer mentioned in those parts.?° 
Planoudes ends this letter by saying that when he and the 
general deem it appropriate, and when his letters become more 
numerous, he will publish them, so that all the Greeks 
(navtayot töv ‘EAAfvwv) will know of Philanthropenos’ 
exploits. — 

It is, of course, anticlimactic, but very much within the 
intellectual atmosphere of the times, that the last letter in this 
group (61) is a humorous piece, concerning some fish. 
Planoudes had suffered from the lake fish of Asia Minor, and 
rejoices that a friend had sent him 300 Danubian ‘soldiers’ 
(smoked or salted fish), which he will send on to his general 
friend. 

It is a pity that neither Planoudes’ trip nor letters 119-20 can 
be accurately dated. They were certainly written after those of 
group HI, but we do not know whether they belong to the 
summer or the fall of that year. Thus, it is, unfortunately, 
impossible to say precisely when Philanthropenos’ rebellion 
began, although letter 119 suggests that it was not far off.?! 

Despite this difficulty, it is possible, from Planoudes’ letters, 
to provide a rough chronological framework for Philan- 
thropenos’ campaign. He was appointed general with wide 
powers in the early spring of 1293, but it took him some 

20. Pachymeres, II, p. 219; Gregoras, I, p. 198. 

21. I have been unable to provide even approximate dates for the following 


letters: nos. 80, 85, 95 (written after no. 85), 96, 97, 100 (probably written 
before nos. 109, 86), 103, 104, 108, 114 (written after 85). 
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months to organize his forces. Pachymeres says that Alexios had 
under him all the armies of the East and the Cretans,22 and he 
must certainly have needed time to get the Asia Minor forces 
into fighting order. In any case, no victories are reported until 
the spring of 1294. It is with the late spring or summer of 1294 
that the great victorious campaigns begin. The Maeander 
valley is rapidly brought under control, a fort near Miletus is 
captured. The population starts returning to abandoned vil- 
lages and towns, both voluntarily and under orders from 
Philanthropenos. The Turks are beginning to request peace, 
and Philanthropenos responds. For abouta year, the campaigns 
continue, and so do the victories. By the spring of 1295, the 
situation seems stable. A basic characteristic of this phase is that 
the Turks, fearing captivity and death, defect to Philan- 
thropenos and form part of his army. Many spoils are 
sent to Constantinople, justifying the Emperor’s faith in his 
general. But at this time, Melchisedek Akropolites arrives at 
Constantinople—possibly to see if he can muster support for a 
rebellion. 

By the summer or fall of 1295, Philanthropenos is on the 
offensive. He secures Miletus, and chases the Turkish leader 
‘Salamates’ to his headquarters, which he destroys. Even the 
cautious Planoudes uses the word ‘empire’ in connection with 
Philanthropenos. 

Here the information from the correspondence stops; the rest 
of the story, as told by Pachymeres and Gregoras, is well known. 
But Planoudes’ connection with the rebellion is still a mystery. 
He was most sympathetic to Philanthropenos, he was in Asia 
Minor at the height of the campaign, he gloried in the victories. 
Is it possible that he was entirely innocent of plotting, or 
ignorant of the plot being hatched? On the other hand, 
Planoudes was also close to the Emperor Andronikos II. He was 
asked to compose a panegyric on the coronation of Michael IX 
(21 May 1294),”8 and in 1297 he was trusted enough to be sent on 
an eventful if unsuccessful embassy to Venice. Had he merely 


22. Pachymeres, II, p. 210; Gregoras, I, p. 195. 

23. The panegyric has been published by L. G. Westerink, ‘Le basilikos de 
Maxime Planude’, BS, XXVII (1966), 98—103; XXVIII (1967), 54-67; XXIX 
(1968), 34-50. The date ascribed to it (soon after 21 May 1295), must be 
corrected to 1294. It is interesting to notice that in this oration Planoudes 
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been clever in obscuring his true relationship with the rebel 
general, or had he, on the other hand, been sent to Asia Minor 
by Andronikos II for the purpose of observing Alexios’ actions 
and activities? On the whole I suspect that the former was the 
case, given the enthusiastic tone of letters 119-120. As for his 
being able to retain the Emperor’s favour after the rebellion, 
when others, like Constantine Akropolites, did not,** it would 
not be the first time that he saved himself through a volte-face. 
After all, he had been an ardent proponent of church union 
under Michael VIII, and an equally ardent anti-unionist under 
Andronikos II.?5 


Rutgers University 


insists at some length on the military virtues which an Emperor should have. 
Andronikos II was not without talents, but by no stretch of the imagination 
could he be considered a military man. 

24. On the punishment of Constantine Akropolites, cf. Nicol, ‘Constantine 
Akropolites’, 250 and n. 10. 

25. Runciman, Last Byzantine Renaissance, p. 60; H-G. Beck, Kirche und 
theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), p. 687. 
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